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Charivaria 


AFTER a recent broadcast a dissatisfied listener sent a 
comedian a box of very bad eggs. Perhaps he wanted them 
relaid. 

° ° 


‘‘We Germans try to reform our criminals by giving them 
positions of responsibility,” says a German journalist. The 
experiment is obviously not 

a success. 


° ° 


Eleven Italians wanted for 
interview by the police were 
found hiding in a basement. 
Quite a Wops’ nest in fact! 


° ° 


A Chicago barber claims 
that he once shaved HITLER. 
No purpose is served by be- 
moaning lost opportunities. 





° ° 


GOEBBELS is said to have warned GayDa not to sink any 
ships in the Mediterranean that GOEBBELS has sunk in the 
North Sea. 

° ° 


“The German fleet prevents the British trawlers from 
Our men will 


catching fish,” boasts a German admiral. 
keep fouling their nets on it. 


° ° 


A woman magistrate recently 
condemned the use of face-powder 
in war-time. A shining example 
from the beak ? 


o ° 


“Germany stinted nothing in its 
desperate effort to wean MUSSOLINI 
away from the Allies,” writes a 
correspondent. It is believed that 
30,000 Danish eggs finally turned 
the balance in their favour. 





HITLER, we are told, is most anxious to capture London. 
He just can’t stand the idea of its being encircled by Britain. 


°o ° 


“At the end of the war HirLEr will have no more colonies 
than he had at the beginning,” says a writer. He won’t even 
be allowed to keep Italy. 


° ° 


A Surrey man claims to 
have caught a rat with two 
tails. That’s nothing; we’re 
after one with a small mous- 
tache. 

° ° 


In the years before the war, 
a writer points out, the Ger- 
mans dumped thousands of 
cheap alarm-clocks in this 
country. Well, we’re awake 
at last. 
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It is now believed that Mussouint has gone to war in 
eighteen monthly instalments. 


o ° 


° °o 


It is announced that the FUEHRER will personally bestow 
medals and orders on as many German soldiers as possible. 
After all, he was a_ professional 
decorator. 

° ° 


A Turkish centenarian lives at 
the bottom of a disused well. Born 
in 1840, he still shows no sign of 
kicking the bucket. 


° °o 


The writer of an article on home 
defence says it is the duty of 
civilians to keep parachutists occu- 
pied until the troops arrive. We 
are looking out some good stiff 
crossword puzzles. 
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Armageddon 


E strove for peace; you built for war 
And laughed to scorn the gentler kind 
That sow and reap and want no more 
Than tranquil heart and quiet mind. 
While children played (so history tells), 
Your heathen flag of hate unfurled; 
In evil subterranean cells 
You built destruction for the world. 
But no, not yet; to fight is ours— 
For fight we will; and fight we must . 
Till force a Greater Force devours 
And turns your chariot wheels to dust. 


° ° 


Training for the Land Army 


In the Fields 


HERE are two sorts of fields—the sort you walk 

across and the sort you go round the inside edge of. 

In peace-time, of course, the sort you walk across are 
the ones without the cows. But when you are in the Land 
Army it is the other way round. You walk through the fields 
with the cows and round the edge of the others, because of 
the crops. 

Crops are usually either turnips or corn, and you can tell 
a turnip-field because the bits growing out of the ground 
remind you of turnip-tops, and the bits under the ground, 
which sometimes come above the surface, remind you of 
turnips. Corn is not so easy. Corn starts as grass and ends 
up as wheat or oats or barley or even rye; at least Miss 
Fisher and I worked out that it did at the farm we trained 
at. It may mean different things at other farms. Miss 
Fisher thought at first that wheat meant corn or oats or 
barley, and she never liked to ask the farmer straight out 
if it was. wheat that was corn or corn that was wheat, 
because, as she said, it made her feel she was starting so 
frightfully from scratch. So we never learnt much about 
crops. 

Haymaking.—When Miss Fisher and I had been at our 
farm a few days the farmer said he had cut some hay in the 
small top field and as it was a fine morning we could go up 
and turn it while he went to market. Miss Fisher and I 
were very pleased, because we had always wanted to 
make hay. 

The hay was piled up in rows and we walked along, one 
each side of the row, turning it over. We were so busy 
talking about what we would have for our first meal after 
the Armistice that we had done a row before we decided 
to concentrate, and as soon as we concentrated we realized 
that sometimes we were turning the same hay over twice, 
which was no better than not at all. 

So we stopped and thought what to do next, partly 
because, having only been there a few days, we were always 
terribly worried about doing anything wrong, and partly 
because it was hot. As Miss Fisher said, we’d only turned 
some hay over twice, and if we went back and turned the 
whole row again we should turn some of it over three times, 
which wouldn’t be any use. So I thought a bit and said 
Yes it would, because three times was the same as once, but 
what would matter was turning the bits we had only turned 
once before. So Miss Fisher thought a bit and said she 
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supposed I was right, and what it came to was that it 
didn’t matter whether we turned it again or not. 

So Miss Fisher went on to the next row and I took the 
row after and, I suppose through not talking, we did the 
whole field in a morning, and, as Miss Fisher said, when the 
farmer heard we had he almost looked as if he was beginning 
not to mind about the Land Army. 

The next day there was a shower, and the morning after 
that the farmer said that as it was a fine day we could turn 
the hay again, as the point was to get it dry both sides. So 
we turned it again, and that night there was quite a heavy 
dew. So the day after we turned it again. Miss Fisher said 
she was getting giddy. 

For the next three days the farmer was teaching us some. 
thing else, and meanwhile the farmer’s two sons made the 
hay into a haystack. We were very disappointed, because 
all we had found out was that you had to make hay while 
the sun shone, and we knew that already. 

Driving a Tractor—All members of the Land Army are 
expected to learn to drive a tractor. So the farmer told us. 
Miss Fisher and I were surprised, because we had seen so 
many pictures in the papers of land girls driving tractors 
that we had thought it was one of the things we shouldn't 
have to learn, like feeding baby pigs with a bottle. 

The farmer said that if you could drive a car you could 
drive a tractor. Miss Fisher and I decided that you could 
anyway. What you can’t do, whether you drive a car or not, 
is start a tractor. 

The farmer told us he’d start it the first time, and we 
could watch and do it next time. So he opened the bonnet 
and Miss Fisher and I watched. We watched for ten 
minutes and then we went and looked at the back of the 
tractor. As Miss Fisher said, he couldn’t expect us to have 
to learn to decarbonize the thing. 

Five minutes later a sort of roaring throb broke out from 
the bonnet, and we went round to the front to find the 
farmer wiping his forehead with his sleeve. One of his 
thumbs was tied up in a handkerchief. We said we were 
sorry wed missed seeing him start it up, but we were waiting 
till he’d finished mending it. The farmer said he hadn't 
been mending anything; all that was simply how you 
started a tractor. 

So Miss Fisher and I never learnt to start a tractor, and 
I don’t know that you need bother. You can always get 
someone else to do it. We did. 

As for driving a tractor, you get up on a sort of iron 
bicycle-saddle, and then you get off because you can’t reach 
the clutch. You stand on the clutch, which just pushes it 
down, and with both hands you can just get the gear-lever 
into whichever gear you need, according to how fast you 
want to go. At top gear our tractor did five miles an hour, 
but I think it was an old model. Once you are in gear you 
get back on the seat and steer. 

Miss Fisher and I drove our tractor up and down a field 
with a ditch each end, and the farmer said it was important 
to learn to turn sharply and as near the ditch as possible so 
as to plough up to the edges of the field. What Miss Fisher 
and I found interesting was that when a tractor falls into a 
ditch it doesn’t stick there as a car would, but goes on and 
up the other side. Like a tank. We often said we felt as if 
we were driving a tank. The farmer, who used to sit side- 
ways on one of the wings, said he felt so too. 

Miss Fisher and I soon learnt to drive a tractor, but not 
how to work the plough or rake or whatever you hitch on 
behind. At least we knew how; we could see the levers we 
were supposed to turn round to and pull, but we couldn't 
reach them. And, as all farm implements and machinery 
are built for men seven feet tall with arms and legs four feet 
long, I don’t suppose you will either. 
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THE NEW MINUTE MEN 


_ _ [During the American War of Independence there was a class of armed citizens pledged to leave their 
civilian employment and fight at a minute’s notice.] 
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“I don’t mind putting my car out of action every night, but having to make it go again 
every morning is going to drive me mad!” 


HE Germans are in Paris. To- 

morrow, maybe, the Russians 

will be in Berlin, the French in 
Rome, the British in Madrid, and the 
Americans in London (I have a feeling 
that this tragic conflict may end by 
making itself ridiculous). But, wher- 
ever anybody is, let no one say that it 
is not still necessary to use the right 
words in the right place. 

Let us, for example, set our faces 
against the notion that these hot and 
hideous struggles, on sea and soil and 
sky, are being conducted by “person- 
nel.” We have known the word for a 
long time: it had its uses when it was 
desired to distinguish between personnel 


and matériel, as in “A superfluity of 


personnel may be productive of deteri- 
oration in the relevant matériel.” 


“** Personnel’’ 


Though even that could be better 
expressed, perhaps, in the simple form: 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 

The word has had a new and 
luxurious growth in the field of civil 
defence. All ‘“A.R.P.” workers are 
“personnel.” The excuse here is that 
some are men and some women, and 
“personnel” covers both. But why 
not ‘“‘workers,’ or ‘‘members,” or 
“defenders” ? 

And the thing is growing, as such 
things do. Recently I saw a letter from 
some good canteen-provider to the 
heads of certain civil defence units, 
which said: 

“If any members of your personnel 
would care to avail themselves of these 
facilities, etc.” 

So even “personnel” is not enough 


by itself to call to the modern mind 
the image of a civil defender. 

Still, in this strange new area of life 
there may be some excuse for such new 
follies. But when they are fastened 
on to the British Navy, which has a 
tradition of fine speech as well as 
action, then, blow it, shipmates, we 
must cast off quickly. 

I resolutely decline to accept the 
suggestion that the Royal Navy is 
composed of “personnel.” So, I think, 
do you. 

Well, then, look at The Battle of the 
River Plate. An Account of Events 
Before, During and After the Action 
up to the WSelf.Destruction of the 
“Admiral Graf Spee” (printed and 
published by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office). 
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It has taken a long time to produce 
this Account (the action took place on 
December 13th): and we wonder in our 
absurd and insubordinate way why it 
was not published before. Surely in 
the good old wars the despatches of 
commanders were ‘released’? much 
more quickly? One would like, for 
example, to read the captains’ own 
stories of the Cossack episode, of 
Narvik, of Boulogne. But hush, no 
doubt we are indiscreet. 

This Account is “compiled in the 
Admiralty from despatches forwarded 
by Rear-Admiral Harwood and the 
Captains of H.M. ships, Ajax, Achilles, 
and Exeter.” The tale is glorious, as we 
all know; and, on the whole, the 
telling is good; but we suspect that 
things have crept in at the Admiralty 
which would never have been said by 
the gallant Captains. 

“Personnel,” for example. At the 
end of the Account there is an extract 
from Admiral Harwood’s own despatch 
in which he speaks of ‘‘the very high 
standard of efficiency and courage that 
was displayed by all officers and men.” 

“Officers and men,” mark you. Not 
“personnel.” 

But “‘personnel”’ spatters the pages 
of the Account: 

“All the bridge personnel except the 
captain and two others were either 
killed or wounded.” 

(Good heavens! have we come to 
this, that the Captain of one of His 
Majesty’s ships is mere “bridge per- 
sonnel” ?) 

“Tt would be difficult to overestimate 
the difficulty” (what a phrase!) “of 
controlling a ship by this means 
during a fierce action, with personnel 
exposed to eight-inch gun-blast . . .” 
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(Why “over-estimate,” by the way ? 
Who would think of “estimating” such 
a difficulty at all?) 

“This rapid increase of speed. . . 
reflects great credit upon the engine 
and boiler-room personnel . . .” 

(As_ distinguished, we presume, 
from the engine-room matériel, or 
engines.) 

“The spirit of the personnel of the 
British cruisers was such that they 
showed no fatigue.” 

(But why “cruisers” ? 
“matériel” ¢) 

“The operation of preparing to cata- 
pult the aircraft was carried out with 
great coolness in spite of the fact that 
the personnel, and particularly the 
pilot and the observer of the aircraft 
were subjected to severe gun-blast .. .” 


Why not 


* 


It is fortunate that this habit did 
not exist before: for many good lines 
would never have won fame. Pope did 
not say ‘‘The proper study of mankind 
is personnel.” Cesar did not ask 
to have personnel about him who were 
fat. Neither the Rights of Personnel 
nor the prayer for all sorts and con- 
ditions of personnel would have made 
much stir: and “only personnel are 
vile” would not even have scanned. 

There are one or two other odd things 
in this Account: 

“H.M.S. Eyxeter’s remaining turret 
ceased to operate due to flooding ” 

and 

“These tactics were then exercised 
by the squadron.” 

What the Admiralty means, surely, 
is “The squadron was then exercised 
in these tactics,” or ‘“‘These tactics 
were then practised.” 
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There is so much sound, simple, 
stirring stuff in these pages that one 
hates to be caught up suddenly by a 
lump of woolly Whitehallery. But 
woolly Whitehallery is very thick in 
the war-“‘communiqués” everywhere— 
especially, and strangely, in the French. 
What is all this nonsense about 
“enemy elements accentuated their 
pressure”? Why “elements?” No 
one has the faintest notion whether 
these ‘‘elements” are infantry, cavalry, 
guns or tanks. As for “accentuated 





their pressure”—this, we suppose, 
means “came on more strongly—or 


in greater force.” 
say so? 

“Personnel” indeed! “Personnel” 
my foot! And there is a grave danger 
in this word, brothers. One day, some 
clever woman, having taught the 
people to translate ‘“‘men and women” 
into “personnel,” will rise up and 
say: 

“Oy! All personnel are equal.” And 
what will our answer be then? 

More probably, the cunning girl will 
send out these words as an order from 
some high place in Whitehall. And 
we shall have no answer. 


Then why not 


* # 


** Personnel,” indeed! Bah! 
“Will you take this personnel to be 
your wife .. .?” 
“Bah!” again. And likewise “Boo!” 
A. P. Hh. 
° ° 


“In the town of Ushaq, a bemedalled 
Greek general and his officers sipped coffee 
and poured over their charts.” 

Weekly Paper. 


We remember Ushaq as frightfully hot. 
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At the Pictures 





BARRAGES NEVER ForGET 


Or the three films I have seen this 


week undoubtedly the best is the brief 


documentary fathered by the G.P.O. 
Film Unit, about barrage balloons, 
called Squadron 992. The photo- 
graphy is excellent and the theme so 
deftly handled that it is not until some 
hours afterwards that one realises how 
little has been given away. But 
obviously balloons make a delicate 
subject just now, and it is enough 
that we should be shown how they 
live and what sort of relations prevail 
between them and their crews — I 
nearly said their keepers, for since the 
beginning of the war when I have not 
been thinking of them as unsociable 
goldfish in the celestial bowl I have 
been thinking of them, and particularly 
of one which lurks off duty in the 
jungle of a London square, rearing its 
massive head sadly over the under- 
growth, as elephants. 

This point is not neglected in Mr. 
W. D. H. McCutxoven’s intelligent 
and amusing dialogue, for he compares 
them very happily to “elephants who 
have received bad news.” The film 
shows to what a science their location 
has been reduced, so that the odds 
against the dive-bomber grow greater 
and greater; it shows their extra- 
ordinary mobility, which makes them 
able to be packed up, each on 
its separate lorry, rushed from 
one side of the country to the 
other and flying again in an 
absurdly short space of time; 
and it makes quite clear why 
balloons, in their extreme sen- 
sitivity to wind and weather, 
make so great an appeal to 
vachtsmen. For that matter 
they appeal to all of us, for they 
are the only pleasant addition 
war has made to the contem- 
porary scene. They have a 
dumb innocence and a clumsy 
beauty which no animal-lover 
could resist. They arouse, I 
think, all one’s worst instincts 
of chivalry. I shall never be 
surprised to hear that by an 
inversion of naval tradition the 
commandant of a site has, in 
the last and desperate resort, 
gone up with his balloon. 
CAVALCANTI was the Producer, 
and Harry Wart directed. 


GincER Rocers has _ been 
much praised for her playing 
of the tomboy in Primrose Path 
(Director: GREGORY LA Cava), 


Annie May. 


Ed 
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but while I am proud to rank myself 
among her fans and glad to see her 
show her mettle in a story of slightly 
more content than her usual run, I 
confess I found this one pretty boring. 
It is very mechanical tragedy with a 
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THE FILM-STAR’S HANDICAP or, 

Wurat our Fan Hap to Put Up Wir 


Mallen . . ANTON WALBROOK 


sugar-ending, screwed on with an eye 
to the box-office graph, and as its 
main setting is the shack of a “poor 
white” much of the photography is 
murky and uninviting. The notion 
is roughly that GrncER, blameless 
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ECCENTRIC COMBINATION 


. JOEL McCrea 


. GincER ROGERS 
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daughter of an academic drunk and a 
golden-hearted prostitute of middle 
age, marries a handsome young fellow 
behind a fish-bar and the marriage 
piles up for a while on his discovery of 
the old folks at home. Jorn McCrea 
takes this glamorous mollusc-slitter 
well enough and makes a good romp. 
ing mate for GINGER; but, admitting 
that she plays some of her scenes 
very well, the characters which stick 
in the mind are MiLEs MANDERS’ piti- 
ful Father, the broken-down scholar 
staving off squalor with gin and the 
Greeks, and QUEENIE VASSAR’S terrible 
old Grandmother. The story isn’t good 
enough, the direction isn’t sincere 
enough, to give any real pain to the 
lumps in the throat which its designers 
clearly had in mind; and I think the 
sequence I like best in the whole film 
is that in which JoEL takes GincER 
for a ride along a sea-front in an 
antique motor-bike and sidecar and 
seares the life out of her. 


The third film I saw was Gaslight, a 
British production based on the play. 
THOROLD Dickuyson directed it, and 
Diana Wynyarp and Anton WAL- 
BROOK are a young couple in Victorian 
London who go to live in a house 
where a famous murder has been done. 
It soon becomes obvious that the 
husband is doing his best by various 
somewhat elementary stratagems to 
drive his wife silly, and it is finally dis- 
covered that he is doing this because he 
is in fact the murderer and 
anxious to have his wife certi- 
fied so that she shall keep the 
secret of his real name, which 
she has accidentally discovered. 
Two points which must occur 
to anyone who sees this film 
are (1) Would a man who has 
got away with one very neat 
murder shirk the risks of 
another in favour of a most 
roundabout and easily-suspect 
campaign to drive his intended 
victim mad? and (2) How far 
from imbecility was poor Bella 
Mallen supposed to be normally 
seeing that she never cottoned 
on to the meaning of the rather 
ridiculous phenomena to which 
she was subjected / 

The backgrounds to this film 
are delightful, but somehow it 
misses the bus of horror, and 
horror is its job. Diana Wyy- 
YARD is not well cast. ANTON 
WaLBROOK has an easy time ot 
it until the end, which he takes 
well. On the whole FRANK 
PETTINGELL, as the jovial old 
liveryman-detective, comes out 
of it best. Eric. 
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“T'U swap you a Messerschmitt for a brace of Heinkels.” 


Song of the Pinna and Meatus, the 
Internal Ear 


SING willow, willow, I can never be a poet, I fear, 
For I lack that essential instrument for poesy, an 
ear; 

And especially do I lack the kind of ear which hears 
those whimsical words in nature 

Which finally result in all kinds of things like “‘ whip-poor- 
will” being accepted as ordinary nomenclature. 

To me, sorrowful me, the rain-drops do not say “Pitter 
patter.” 

I cannot tell which ones go pitter and which go patter. 
And it wouldn’t matter 

If you told me the rain didn’t really say “ 
all but (let us say) 

It would all be equal—rain just sounds like rain to me. 

Similarly, how oft have I observed that a horse does not 


“Neigh "— 


Pitter patter” at 
“Tee hee, tee hee”’; 


Middle Ear or Tympanum, and the 
or Labyrinth 


Not to me, anyhow. One of us, the horse or myself, isn't 
built that way; 

Either my reception is poor or his transmission. 

Public opinion says I am at fault, and public opinion has 
battered better men than I am intoa hell of a position. 

I was once shown a book which got this one off: ‘“‘‘ Peal!’ 
went the rifle.” 

My friends thought that funny, but to me it was just a 
trifle. 

Every day of my life I run across examples of onomatopeia 

That have about as much authority as a photograph of the 
kings of Judea. 

So jug-jug to you, friend nightingales. To-whit to-whoo, ye 
owls. 

Enunciate, boys, enunciate. Get some consonants round 

your vow'ls. 
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Your move, Sir. 


Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


A Bibulous Mystery 


ASHIONS change and craze succeeds craze. In my 
own lifetime I have seen a whole continent engaged 
in swallowing live fish, or in sitting on poles until 

exhaustion came. Yet no craze has ever impressed me so 
much as the great beer-drinking contests which convulsed 
England some twenty years ago and which had such an 
unexpected sequel. Particularly do I remember these con- 
tests because they formed the ground for one of Hector 
Tumbler’s most impressive feats of deduction. 

Eating and drinking contests have of course always 
existed in an unorganized way. Even Tumbler himself once 
told me that he had toasted and eaten a telephone directory 
for a bet. But when one day The Daily Stupor, one of Lord 
Bustle’s papers, announced a great beer-drinking contest to 
be held in Kew Gardens, with a first prize of £1,000, public 
interest was aroused as never before. All over England men 
began to sit in public-houses with a grim and concentrated 
expression. There was no time for conversation or dominoes 
now. Men who had boasted for years of their ability to drink 
thirty or forty pints of beer without turning a hair began to 
see the necessity of making good their boasts, and practice 
was essential. 


The great day came. To Kew Gardens flocked crowds of 


huge and red-faced men from every county of England— 
navvies, porters, undergraduates, medical men and 
scientists who counted on some new anatomical theory to 
give them victory. Great barrels of strong ale were set out 
on the grass. The spectators were roped off and the 
contest began. 
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After four hours many of the competitors had already 
been eliminated. When evening came only half a dozen 
remained. Five of them were gigantic farm-labourers. The 
sixth was a short man wearing a bowler-hat, gold-rimmed 
glasses, a long black overcoat and pin-striped trousers. It 
was understood that he was an insurance clerk from 
Wimbledon, called Egbert Harris. By midnight the last 
of the farm-labourers, after drinking forty-eight pints of 
strong ale, had collapsed. Mr. Harris, who had drunk fifty- 
seven, was declared the winner. He appeared to be com- 
pletely sober. 

This unexpected result caused a furore throughout the 
country. Harris became a popular hero. He opened bazaars. 
He wrote for the Sunday papers. He was asked to stand for 
Parliament by the Lancashire Nationalist Party. Popular 
interest in beer-drinking contests grew daily. The Daily 
Stupor organised more contests. Harris won them all. 

Among social reformers there was a growing demand that 
these degrading exhibitions be stopped. A gentleman who 
signed himself ‘‘Hydrant” wrote to the papers suggesting 
that water be substituted for beer. A demand was made by 
a firm of ink manufacturers that red ink be substituted. 
But nothing was done. The contests went on. And Harris 
went on winning. 

It was natural enough that Hector Tumbler should show 
interest in the phenomenon of this insignificant little man, 
who looked as though he could scarcely stomach a glass of 
raspberry vinegar at bedtime, and who could yet drink the 
hardest drinkers of his time not merely under the table but 
into an early grave. It was customary to talk airily of 
‘‘imperviousness to alcoholic stimuli,” ‘“cameloform diges- 
tive tract,” “‘ catalytic hormone reactions,” and so on. But 
Tumbler was not satisfied. With the blunt common-sense, 
allied with a sledge-hammer penetration, which had made 
him among other things one of the finest amateur trom- 
bonists of his day, he looked beyond mere scientific jargon. 
He began to follow carefully in the newspapers the open-air 
beer-drinking meetings which were held all over the country. 
For some reason he seemed particularly anxious to know 
the state of the weather at these meetings. I did not even 
begin to see his meaning. But as usual he was right. 

The day was drawing near for what The Daily Stupor 
described as “‘the greatest beer-drinking contest of all 
time,” to be held on Wimbledon Common. Lord Bustle 
himself was to present the first prize of ten thousand pounds. 
Tumbler, I knew, intended to be there. 

On December 14th, the day before the contest, the 
weather suddenly turned cold, and a bitter frost set in. But 
it was too late to postpone the event now. Competitors had 
already arrived from as far away as Tierra del Fuego. On 
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**1 know a man who isn’t connected with 
the War Office, and he was saying...” 


the 15th, although the weather was more severe than ever, 
a great crowd of spectators assembled. Wrapped in mufflers 
and overcoats, the competitors, representing every nation 
in the world, took their places in the ring amid loud cheers. 
A particularly loud cheer greeted Egbert Harris. Lord 
Bustle stood up, took a small sip of beer from a golden 
tankard, his face screwed up with distaste, declared the 
proceedings open, and sat down again. The great contest 
had begun. 

All through that day and night, in the bitter cold, the 
struggle went on. By nightfall most of the spectators had 
left. But Tumbler hung on grimly, his eyes fixed on the 
figure of Harris as he sat there imperturbably swallowing 
pint after pint of the strongest ale. Suddenly, in a strange 
low voice, Tumbler pointed out to me that an icicle had 
formed on Harris’s hat. I could not understand his 
excitement. 

The winter dawn broke, and we saw that we were now the 
only spectators. Of the competitors only Harris still sat 
upright. He had drunk a hundred and thirteen pints of beer. 
But as he rose none the worse, and began to walk away, 
Tumbler became very animated. He seemed to sniff the 
air. 

‘Doesn’t it seem to you that it’s thawing?” he asked. 

“Well, yes,” I replied. “But I don’t see what the 
weather has to do with it.” 

“You soon will see.” 

We left the Common. Harris was walking a little ahead of 
us, obviously making for home. He seemed uneasy. As we 
reached the street where he lived we came up just behind 
him. He turned in at the gate, avoiding the water which 
dripped from a broken spout. He pulled out his key. But 
at that moment there was a loud hissing sound. Before our 
eyes a powerful jet of beer burst from the brim of his hat; 
another moment and a second jet burst from the sleeve of 
his coat and a third from his boots. He staggered into the 
house. But Tumbler already had his foot in the door. 

“While we’re waiting for the police,” said the detective 
affably, ‘would you please take off that hat? And that 
overcoat? And those spectacles?” 

Harris obeyed, and there lay revealed a system of pipes 
and storage tanks that many a master plumber might have 
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envied. Collar and tie, handkerchief, watch and chain, 
spats—all were hollow and all had been utilized. We had 
scarcely time to appreciate the reservoirs let into the boot- 
soles, or the miniature pump by which beer was pumped up 
through the spectacles into the bowler-hat, when the police 
arrived. Harris made no resistance. 

“May I offer you a drink before you take me away?” he 
said. “It’s a raw morning.” ; 

He opened a cupboard and took out a bottle of lemonade. 





° ° 


Debate 


NCE upon a time there was a man called Mr. Sorrell 
Who always said it took two to make a quarrel. 
He learnt this fact, among others, at the knee of that 
good woman, his mother, 
Who warned him against being misled by the appearance 
of one man allowing himself to contribute more to 
a quarrel than another. 
One evening he said as much to his truculent and wine- 
bibbing neighbour, Mr. Sutton, 
Who promptly landed Mr. Sorrell a nifty left to the button. 
“It takes only me when I feel like it,” he said to the 
recumbent Mr. Sorrell. 
“Ha, ha,” Mr. Sorrell replied, ‘‘do you call this a quarrel ?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Sutton, jumping up and down on Mr. 
Sorrell’s stomach, “I do. 
You may not be quarrelling with me, but I am quarrelling 
with you.” 





“"E keeps calling me an Auxiliary.” 











“ Didn't you hear the warning?” 
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“Yes, thanks—but we can see quite well enough from here.” 


Ballade of One Man’s Consolation 


VE always had a novel in my head, 
But never yet have written down a line. 
“T’ve got it here,” I’ve rather often said 
As though I simply waited for a sign. 
I’m frequently invited out to dine 
On that alone. However, you’! allow 
Since paper-stocks are running very fine 


I needn’t write my famous novel now. 


It would have been about a chap called Ted 
(Me in disguise. My name is Bob): decline 
And fall of youthful genius, misled 
By prep-school teaching at the age of 9: 
Xeclaimed by Love at 12 (Miss Piggott-Vine), 
And on to fame and fortune (ninety thou’) 
At 21... Ah, such was my design. 
I needn’t write my famous novel now. 


No paper. What a perfect A to Z 
Excuse! No paper! Worry’s anodyne. 
No paper! And what can one use instead ? 
In public I sigh “Well, one mustn’t whine! ” 
But frankly I’ve had shivers up the spine 
For years about that novel. Whew, and 
how! 
“Let me have madder music, stronger wine! 
I needn’t write my famous novel now. 


Envot 
O Prince of Darkness from beyond the Rhine 
Whose forelock hides the horns above your 
brow, 
The troubles you’ve unleashed have lessened 
mine. 
I needn’t write my ..... . novel now! 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND mz 


4 | ‘HE Hospitals are now more than ever in urgent need of supplies | th 
for the wounded, medical and surgical appliances of every kind. 


Apart from these, the Air Force, the Navy patrolling the Co 
Northern seas, the crews of our minesweepers, the men at searchlight | 
posts and anti-aircraft stations, still require extra comforts such as 
Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen It 
waistcoats. pe 


Our Fund has already bought and distributed a large amount of raw 
material to be made into comforts for men serving and for Hospital | ow 
patients, but there is demand for much more. of 


If you can spare a contribution will you please address it to: Punch up 
Hospital Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. | off 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Tuesday, June 18th.—Lords: Statement 
on War. 
Commons: P.M.’s Statement 
on War. Debate on Scotland. 
Wednesday, June 19th.— Lords: 
Debate on Food Supplies. 
Commons: Finance Bill given 
Third Reading. 


Thursday, June 20th. — Both 
Houses: Secret Sittings. 


Tuesday, June 18th —Mr. 
CHURCHILL, to whose tonic leader- 
ship Britain already owes a vast 
debt, this afternoon gave the 
Commons a most practical and 
heartening survey of the situa- 
tion now that France has all but 
given up and we in this island 
face the barbarians alone. In a 
brief sitting the Lords heard a 
statement by Lord CALDECOTE. 

Let us waste no time on re- 
crimination, begged Mr. CHuRcH- 
iLL; if “we opened a quarrel 
between the past and the present 
we should find we had lost the 
future.” In spite of what had 
happened in France, we should 
fight on. The Service Chiefs 
considered our hope of ultimate 
victory good, and the Dominions 
were behind us. There were no 
fewer than 1,250,000 men under 
arms in Britain, many of whom 
had already matched themselves to 
their advantage against the enemy, 
and already the L.D.V.numbered 
500,000. The Canadians had saved 
all their arms and equipment and were 
spoiling for a fight. In case it should be 
thought that in view of this prepared- 
ness we should have given France more 
assistance, he wished to make it clear 
that twelve divisions were all the 
French had expected from us by the 
ninth month of the war, and all we 
could equip on a scale adequate for 
Continental service. 

When we were checking up on the 
enemy’s chances of successful assault 
we must not forget we had the Navy. 
It had never pretended to be able to 
prevent small forces being landed in 
bad light, but the kind of armada 
the Germans would need would very 
possibly be destroyed before it reached 
our coast. We had an intricate system 
of minefields. The Navy was curious 
to know ‘“‘whether the Italians were 
up to the level they were at in the 
last war or whether they have fallen 
off at all!” The whole question of sea 
defence was being studied by men of 
experience and ingenuity. 
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In the air we had proved ourselves 
superior to the enemy both in quality 
of men and material; in addition he 
was able to tell the House that all 
losses to our fighters had been more 
than made up, and we as well as the 











“ENGLAND’S ANSWER” 


“That Our House stand together and the pillars 
do not fall.”—Kipling. 


THE DomINIoNS SECRETARY 


enemy had large bomber forces, which 
would be fully employed over his 
territory. 

Hitter had potentially increased 
his armament output but our blockade 





OUR BACK BENCH WH0O’S WHO 


This is Sir HENry Morris-Jongs, 
We often hear his manly tones. 
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had improved and we were assured of 
a never-ending stream of supplies of 
all kinds from America. He saw “great 
reason for intense vigilance and exer- 
tion, but none whatever for panic or 
despair.” We had not felt able to 
release France from her treaty 
obligations to continue the war, 
and her Government would be 
casting away their future if they 
gave in. 

The Battle of Britain was 
about to begin. On it depended 
the survival of Christian civiliza- 
tion. HrTLeR knew that he must 
break us or lose the war. Let us 
then stand up to him and so 
conduct ourselves that if the 
British Empire lasted a thous- 
and years men would still say 
“This was their finest hour.” 

A magnificent speech, de- 
livered only from notes. 

At Questions the CHANCELLOR 
had announced that he would 
now gratefully receive loans bear- 
ing no interest from those who 
wished to make this form of con- 
tribution. 

Wednesday, June 19th.—Lord 
Wootton gave the Lords a 
satisfactory account of the 
national larder and praised the 
efficiency of the food trades. 
We had good stocks of essential 
commodities and these had been 
stored with an eye to emergency. 
So had iron rations. The Minis- 
try was now responsible for as 
much as 85 per cent. to 90 per 
cent. of our food imports, and it 
was determined to care for the 
poorest classes without extra 
charge to the Exchequer. 

An agreement has been signed with 
Japan about our Concession at Tientsin, 
Mr. ButLeR announced, and the barri- 
cades were being removed, presumably 
as a gesture of confidence that nothing 
of the sort would in future happen to 
British trousers. It is not intended at 
present to ration eggs. For the moment 
Mr. HERBERT Morrison’s posters are 
having a wonderful effect on poultry. 

Further questions drew the news 
that a Children’s Overseas Reception 
Board was being set up under Mr. 
SHAKESPEARE’S chairmanship to ad- 
minister the scheme for sending 
children. across the Atlantic; that the 
Government were considering the 
possibility of buying war materials in 
Russia; and that large numbers of 
sub-machine-guns were being bought 
from America. 

The Finance Bill was given a Third 
Reading, the CHANCELLOR warning the 
House that a Second Budget and a 
Second Bill were now inevitable. 
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“I’m told the sand came from the Sahara.” 


ERY RESPECTED MISTER 
PUNSCH,—Here in Hundska- 
daverberg is the joy-bells been 
ringed at the victory over France, and 
Frau Katzen, whose have been three 
sons killed and who at the church have 
her fist shooken, have been thereon 
took to prison. Not because it were a 
church—for to be a church make 
nothing these days, as last year, e.g., 
some young 8.A. mans kill the pastor 
accidental while just making fun with 
him—but because the church bells is 
ringed by the Fuehrer’s command, 
what make to shake a fist thereat real 
blasphemy. Heil Hitler! Better had 
she should say, “We thank Our 
Fuehrer,” and to think how luckier she 
be as them mothers what have lesser 
as three sons to be killed for Germany. 
Yet there is a too big number other 
women here what will the sound of joy- 
bells not more like—all though Herr 
Propagandaminister Doktor Goebbels 
have tell us that the German casualties 
in France very light is. Our Herr 
Doktor Wahrsinn, which make _ so 


Letters of Lotti 


strange-meaning remarks, said in the 
café yesterday night that in such case 
Hundskadaverberg had should be very 
proud that it so happen that all the 
regiments where its young men serve 
was situated in the battle fore-front. 
“What mean you?” ask suddenly a 
Gestapo man while that he take off his 
wig and come from out the cash-desk, 
where we have think for a quite week 
he were the new Fraulein. The Herr 
Doktor ask polite, do the Herr 
Gestapo man suggest that every other 
towns and villages can also have had 
just so high losses and that the 
German casualties is not light? If yes, 
shall the fewness from his Fatherland’s 
love be reported, besides that he con- 
tradict our Herr Propagandaminister ? 
What last is very more dangerous. So 
the Gestapo man stick his truncheon 
back in his skirt and put his wig on 
back and revert to the cash desk. But 
the whole thing explain why in the last 
week we have all get the false change 
from paying our bill, and also why 
Herr Torte what yesterday threat 


complaints with much anger, have in 
the night disappeared. 

(Epiror’s Note.—The words ‘*We 
all love our humanitarious Gestapo 
what protect our moral,” have been 
added in our correspondent’s letter, 
which shows signs of having been opened 
en route.) 

Not at all understandable to any is 
how after this victory England not to 
sue for peace? Does her not know how 
impossible-to-be-stood-up-against is 
the Reich? Yet I hear that in England 
one have said, ‘‘We are to win in the 
end, but funny thing is it that Hitler 
not know it yet.” A nation of mad 
people are you, what should must be 
destroyed for that alone. 

More real rejoicement again is in all 
Hundskadaverberg by the news of how 
our noble Axis partner, Italy, support 
our triumphing weapons. Heil Hitler! 
Heil Mussolini! So long still as they 
continue to make what told, so long 
remain they yet our partners, but 
afterwards we the war have won, will 
it be other. Each day their courageous 
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newspapers tell fearlessly from the 
brave deeds they be to do, and one day 
without doubt they will do it. But 
non-understandable is the laughings 
from the two old brothers Baumer in 
the cobbler’s shop, what by the last 
war fought on the Trieste Front, when- 
ever one talk in the café over the 
Italian army. 

Guiseppe, the Italianer, whereon I 
told you, what is at visit by Uncle 
Friedrich, is always sad these days, 
all though he have got habituated at 
acorn coffee. As we ask why, he say 
he musted to go back to Italy and 
probably to Libya for to fight, and he 
say he be sad for the poor untrained 
simple Australian soldier what he 
should must_ kill. The brothers 
Baumer then striked him upon the 
back for to comfort him and say: 
“Remember Caporetto!” what, they 
say, is been a great Italian victory, 
wherein the Italians moved themselves 
one hundred miles in six days. Then 
the elder Baumer, Fritz, say with 
soothing voice that Australians not be 
good shots and all together very bad 
fighters,” exception perhaps with the 
bayonet, and Guiseppe outburst into 
tears. We all sorry and Herr Doktor 
Wahrsinn say during his eyelid droop 
that in those case he hope the Austra- 
lian can run right fast, what much com- 
fort Guiseppe, what think as the 
Australians will take flee. But the 
Baumers laugh only more and for a 
moment I believe they have acquisited 
the eye-ill from Herr Doktor Wahrsinn. 

Our brave Air Force what, all though 
over-numbered by ten to one, defeated 
last month the treacherous belgier 
civilists, have as we hear, many bomb 
attacks made on Englisch seaside 
towns. You make much threatings to 
bomb Berlin, but please Gott that may 
never to be. It were the doing of mad- 
men to bomb a famous capital, and 
we could it never allow. Still never is 
German towns been bombed, what is 
known well, and Herr Zweifel who 
have ask what mean each night the 
big burstings we hear in the horizon 
and the glares of burning on the sky, is 
how in a concentration camp for that 
he had dared ask stupid questions. 
Even to children is it good known that 
for to speed our war effort several our 
old factories is been ordered to be 
burnt down, who was the quickest way 
to clear ground for to build more 
modern others. Heil Hitler! 

Old Fraulein Schmidt what keep the 
delicatessen shop, have a new kind 
sausage. He is called meatless sausage, 
and he have no bread in him at all, or 
potato or other adulteries, and natur- 
ally with his name, no meat. The skin 
yet last fine long time in the mouth, 


though inside he be a little dry and 
crumbling, and only Uncle Willi like 
him. Fraulein Schmidt live near the 
sawmill where her brother work, and 
the new sausage is very cheap. Some- 
times he taste after pine and some- 
times after elm. She say not to call 
him ersatz because there is nothing he 
be ersatz of. . 
With many greetings. Heil Hitler! 
Lorri. 
PS.—Yesterday is Hans Gottlieb 
from prison released. It were he which 
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dared change a battery of his wireless 
during Our Fuehrer’s speech. He say 
prison is terrible. He also say that all 
day long was speeches from Party 
Leaders. A. A. 


° o 


Self- Protection 


“Sir Nevile Henderson who was wearing 
the Ambassador to Germany . . . said that 
Hitler was bound to try to invade England.” 


Daily Paper. 
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“Of course, I suppose I oughtn’t to tell you this, but my 
brother knows a bloke whose wife’s sister-in-law got fined ten 
quid fer listenin’ to a rumour.” 
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HAVE quite made up my mind 
what to do, dear. Whatever 
happens I shall not be taken by 
surprise. They may as well understand 
that from the very beginning. The 
front door is bolted, and the back door 
locked, and I’ve moved my desk so 
that it overlooks the lawn. (I spend 
hours at my desk, day after day.) I 
think they ‘re bound to come down on 
the lawn, because there wouldn’t be 
room—not comfortably—in the yard.” 
“Ts that why the garden-chairs are 
out on the lawn, Miss Littlemug?”’ 
“Certainly not, dear. What an 
extraordinary suggestion! I shouldn’t 
dream of offering them chairs—they ’ll 
have to take their chance about that 
kind of thing. The chairs are only for 
the Missionary Sewing Circle this after- 
noon. I feel sure one ought to carry 
on all one’s activities just as usual, so 


“ Urgent dispatch, Sir!” 


Foresight 


far as possible. And I have a scheme 
all worked out, in case they come while 
the Sewing Circle is actually here. Of 
course it’s bound to break up the 
meeting, more or less, but that just 
can’t be helped. I don’t know if you’d 
care to hear, dear, what I suggest ?” 

“T should, very much.” 

“The moment they appear—and 
remember, we’re bound to see them, 
because I believe they start off a good 
three hundred feet up and they form 
quite a little group—I shall simply 
give the signal. From a child, I’m 
thankful to say, I’ve always been 
endowed with what my dear Cousin 
Rhoda, who lived just outside Reading, 
used to call presence of mind. And 
when I give the signal, which I shall do 
very calmly and quietly indeed, each 
member of the Circle will go to her 
post—which I shall of course have 


assigned beforehand. I’m opening the 
meeting with that. Some of our older 
members, being in bath-chairs, will 
just have to be pushed in amongst the 
rhododendrons. They afford plenty of 


cover and, as I shall tell them, they | 


also serve who only stand and wait. 
I’ve detailed poor Miss Flagg to push 
the chairs, as that’ll keep her out of 
the way and yet one wants her to feel 
she’s doing something. Your Aunt 
Emma is to go straight to the telephone, 
entering the house by the dining-room 
window, as everything else will be 
fastened. I’ve measured it very care- 
fully, and I think she ought to be all 
right. Miss Pin runs to the tool-house 
and gets the hoe, the large rake and 
the little one, and whatever else she 
thinks might be helpful. Unfortunately 
I have no gun.” 

‘Even if you had one, I don’t think 
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you re legally entitled to use it, Miss 
Littlemug.” 

“No, dear, very likely not, and in 
any case I can’t shoot. My dear father 
always used to say that he wanted his 
girls—he had six of them, and one dear 
boy whose gifts were never quite under- 
stood by the bank where he worked— 
he wanted his girls, first and foremost, 
to grow up to be ladies. He wouldn't 
even hear of hockey, far less of shoot- 
ing with guns. So that even if I had 
one, I should simply use it to frighten 
them and ot to fire at them. But as 
it happens, I have no gun and we 
must do the best we can with other 
things.” 

“What other things?” 

“You're not listening, dear. Other- 
wise you’d have heard what I said 
about Miss Pin bringing the garden 
tools. And you’ve got to remember 
that every one of us will have her 
scissors. Three or four of us are to 
move quietly behind the laurel-hedge 
and take observations. I believe that’s 
very important.” 
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“And what are you going to do your- 
self, Miss Littlemug?” 

“Disarm them, dear. That’s really 
the first thing of all, isn’t it? I thought 
Mrs. Battlegate, as a soldier’s wife, 
could help me there, and Laura—who’s 
young and active. I quite realize it’s all 
going to be rather strenuous, but we ’ve 
got to remember that they won’t be 
expecting to be attacked, and I think 
it was Napoleon who said _ that 
surprise is the first element of victory. 
And of course they may not actually 
turn up at the Sewing Circle at all.” 

“T hope they won't.” 

“So do I, dear, it would ruin our 
little meeting. And there’s something 
to me so repellent in the thought of 
their all appearing in disguise, like that. 
Though in a way it makes it easier, as 
one won’t be in any doubt.” 

“And I do hope that, if they do 
come, it won’t be while you’re alone.” 

“Naturally, dear, I have an alterna- 
tive scheme worked out for that. The 
moment they land on the lawn I 
snatch up Pussy and slip out by the 
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coal-cellar door—which is well covered 
with ivy, I’m thankful to say, and quite 
invisible—and dash for the village.” 

“Of course you have your bicycle.” 

“No, dear. I keep it punctured in 
case one of them should get hold of it. 
That seems to me a very small 
sacrifice to make.” 

“Miss Littlemug, you really are 
splendid.” 

“Not at all, dear. Merely prepared.” 


“How did the Missionary Sewing 
Circle meeting go off, Miss Littlemug ? 
I hope 4 

“There’s not very much to be said 
about it, dear, except that the Vicar 
most foolishly walked in by the garden 
gate without a word of warning, with 
a couple of visiting missionaries from 
the Mbongy-Wangba district in Central 
Africa. 

“I suppose one must just look upon 
it all as so much practice, as I explained 
afterwards to the Vicar, and the 
missionaries, and also to the police.” 

E. M. D. 





“Very well, then, we shall have to go without our exercise this evening.” 
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Armistice 


to bounce through the restaurant from the loud- 
speaker in the middle of the floor, and the assistant 
manager sprang up exasperated. 

“There he goes again,” he said. 

The radio-gramophone was in the manager’s office, the 
door of which was shut. The assistant manager looked 
about him in a distracted fashion and said to a waitress 
“Give me something to take in to him.” 

She was a large-boned, rather stupid-looking girl carrying 
a dish of asparagus. She held it out obligingly. 

“Not that,” said the assistant manager. “Besides, he 
hates the stuff.” 

“He’s got nothing on me.” 

“T mean something I can ask him about.” 

“You can ask him about this,” said the waitress. “‘ You 
never know, he might repent.” 

The assistant manager bit his thumb, considering. Then 
he said ‘I know. Didn’t you tell me Charlie came back ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the waitress, growing cheerful. “He’s 
downstairs now talking to Cash. He’s got a ferret with him.” 

“A what?” 

“A ferret. He calls it Oscar, isn’t that sweet ?”’ 

“What the devil is he doing with a ferret?” 

“Tt’s company, he says.” 

“T can imagine. Did he say what he’s come back for ?— 
no, never mind, never mind. That'll do.” He made for the 
door of the manager ’s office just as the waitress began to 
say “Er—Mr. 

‘He stopped. “What?” 

“Er,” the waitress said. 


TT. strains of “Take a Pair of Sparkling Eyes” began 





**He’s—he isn’t—well——” 








ws 

















“I’m getting fed-up with you B.E.F. fellers.” 


“All the better, all the better,” said the assistant manager, 
knocking at the office door. At the same moment ‘Take a 
Pair of Sparkling Eyes” ended and the loud-speaker began 
to cough rhythmically as the needle slid round and round 
in the final groove. He listened anxiously for a moment or 
two and then opened the door and went in. 

He was too late; the manager was just sitting down again 
after turning the record. A selection from The Gondoliers 
was beginning. The manager sat back, revelling in it, with 
his eyes shut. There were three new records on the table 
beside the radio-gramophone, and the assistant manager 
went to look at them. It was as he had feared: they were 
all Gilbert and Sullivan. He turned round and said ‘Look, 
can’t we ” but the manager waved him away. 

The assistant manager suddenly remembered that he had 
had a reason for coming in. He announced: ‘‘Charlie’s 
downstairs.” 

“Who?” said the manager without opening his eyes. 

“Charlie and a ferret.” 

Pause. A slight frown appeared on the manager’s face, 
but he sat still until the record ended. The assistant manager 
lifted the needle and said insinuatingly: ‘Perhaps you'd 
like to go down to see him. I can look after this.” 

“Inclined to make trouble, is he?” 

“Well, I told you, he’s got a ferret.” 

The manager got up, looked with suspicion at the radio- 
gramophone and the assistant manager and went out. The 
restaurant was filling up for lunch, and the assistant 
manager, after peering round the corner of the door, 
removed the record and put on a rumba. 

It had run its course and he had turned it over for a slow 
fox-trot before the manager returned, nursing his hand. 

“Why will you put on that stuff?” he demanded. “Have 
you got any iodine?” 

The assistant manager thought the time had come for a 





showdown. “If you put on nothing but Gilbert and 
Sullivan,” he said, raising his voice against a sudden out- 


burst from a trio of trombones, “‘you’ll drive all the 
younger people out of the place. When soldiers bring their 
girls in here 7 

“We've got some very good military band records.” 

“Gilbert and Sullivan?” 

“Of course. Have you got any iodine?” 

“But they don’t want Gilbert and Sullivan!” 

“Have you got any iodine ?” 

“ce No! 9 

They glared at each other, breathing hard. The fox-trot 
ended and the needle began to scratch. They made for the 
gramophone simultaneously; the assistant manager lifted 
the needle and the manager lifted one of the three new 
Gilbert and Sullivan records. 

Anything might have happened . 

What did happen was that the little clock on the 
manager’s desk struck one. His face cleared and he put the 
record down. The assistant manager’s face cleared and he 
turned a switch on the radio-gramophone. Then, with 
expressions of the utmost nobility, they both stood by, 
allowing the people in the restaurant to hear the One 
o’clock News. 

Later? Well 








R. M. 
° ° 


Hitler Prepares for the Wurst. 
“SLAUGHTER OF 3,000,000 Docs In GERMANY ” 
Daily Paper. 
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“ Lumme, Lil, what a situation!” 
“ Yes—the golfers ’ave a word for it!” 
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The Curse of the Pharaohs 


Y mother was always urging 
my father to clear the corner 
at the bottom of the garden. 

The corner was a piece of waste ground 
which had once been used as a chicken 
run, and after that as a rubbish-tip. 
It was full of broken crockery and old 
iron, and my mother described it as an 
eyesore and a danger to health. My 
father was just as eager to clear it as 
my mother, but while her reasons were 
esthetic and hygienic, his were purely 
horticultural. My father believed that 
the corner at the bottom of the garden 
contained the most fertile soil for many 
miles around, and he would quote as an 
instance of its qualities the number and 
size of the nettles which grew there. 
Since both my mother and my father 
favoured this measure, it may seem 
Strange that the work was never 
carried out. The fact is that my father 
started on it many times, but as soon as 
he began to root among the rubbish he 
would light upon something of tre- 
mendous interest and, abandoning his 
original project, ‘would throw himself 


heart and soul into the restoration of 
whatever he had found. One year my 
father came across an old bicycle frame, 
and it struck him that he would only 
have to buy two wheels, a chain and a 
pair of handlebars in order to possess a 
bicycle. He spent a great deal of time 
on this machine, but eventually he 
managed to fit it together. When he 
attempted to ride it, however, the 
frame snapped in several places. My 
father. was dismayed but not over- 
whelmed by this misfortune. He 
decided that as he now had two 
perfectly good wheels, a chain and a 
pair of handlebars, all he wanted to 
complete his bicycle was a frame. So 
he bought a new frame and assembled 
an excellent bicycle, which he always 
declared he had recovered from the 
rubbish-tip. 

One summer there were stirring 
events centred on therubbish-tip, which 
I often recall. My elder brother Jim 
had been reading a book about some 
people who were digging for Egyptian 
remains. They dug a deep hole in the 


ground and penetrated an old tomb, 
the door of which closed behind them 
and shut them in. In this desperate 
plight they'tried to discover some other 
way out, and came across a tribe of 
ancient Egyptians living in a valley 
and ruled by a mysterious white 
woman. The effect of this literature on 
my elder brother Jim’s practical mind 
was to convince him that anyone 
digging for treasure might come across 
a tribe of ancient Egyptians ruled by 
a mysterious white woman. Without 
waiting to finish the book, he called 
together my younger brother Henry 
and me and told us that we would 
begin to dig a big hole in the rubbish- 
tip that very day. 

My elder brother Jim, my younger 
brother Henry and I realized from the 
outset that secrecy was essential. We 
knew that if my mother found out that 
we intended to discover a tribe of 
ancient Egyptians ruled by a mysteri- 
ous white woman she would imme- 
diately tell my father to stop us. 
Accordingly,, while engaged on the 
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work we would leave the house 
separately, to meet again at the 
rubbish-tip, and for the same reason as 
soon as our hole was deep enough we 
left the top covered with a piece of 
rusty tin when we were not there. 

One day when my elder brother Jim, 
my younger brother Henry and I had 
met at the rubbish-tip and were about 
to uncover our hole, we saw to our 
horror that my father was approaching 
and that he was carrying a crowbar. 
We ducked behind a bush to watch him, 
and it soon became clear that he was 
embarking on one of his periodic 
clearances. My elder brother Jim, my 
younger brother Henry and I held our 
breath and prayed that he would not 
discover our hole. 

My father’s method of clearing a 
rubbish-tip was unorthodox. He did 
not start at one end and work his way 
through. He wandered about aim- 
lessly, picking up the bolt of a wheel- 
barrow in one place and a leg of a coal- 
scuttle in another. Eventually he took 
hold of part of an iron bedstead that 
was sticking out half-way up the tip 
and tried to pull it out. The bedstead 
was firmly fixed, and my father’s 
exertions could not move it. It struck 
him that the other end might be stick- 
ing out on the far side of the rubbish- 
tip, so he started off to have a look. 
My father was direct in all things. 
Instead of walking round the base of 
the rubbish-tip, he climbed straight 
over the top, and as he stood on the 
summit the ground gave way beneath 
him. Before the eyes of my elder 
brother Jim, my younger brother 
Henry and me, my father completely 
disappeared save for his head, and 
there was a rumbling noise as the sides 
of our hole caved in to imprison him. 

When we saw my father completely 
disappear save for his head, my elder 
brother Jim, my younger brother 
Henry and I came out from behind 
the bush and began to utter alarming 
cries. We realized that my father had 
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found our hole, and we feared the con- 
sequences of my mother’s hearing that 
we had been attempting to discover a 
tribe of ancient Egyptians ruled by a 
mysterious white woman. My mother 
was in the kitchen ironing some pillow- 
cases at the time, and on hearing our 
cries she came running down the 
garden bearing the hot iron in her 
right hand. 

“What has happened?” she asked 
us. 
My elder brother Jim pointed out 
my father’s head, and my younger 
brother Henry and I burst into tears. 

My mother dropped the hot iron, 
scrambled up the rubbish-heap and, 
getting on the top, placed her arms 
round the visible portion of my 
father’s neck. “Speak to me!” she 
said. “Speak to me!” 

“Toom oon loogs,” said my father. 
His indistinct pronunciation was oc- 
casioned by the fact that his mouth was 
stopped up by my mother’s shoulder, 
but she believed that it was a sign that 
he was sinking rapidly into the ground. 
She tightened her grip round his neck 
and tried to pull him up. Then she 
called me over and told me to sit on 
the top beside my father and to keep 
his head in the air. 

My father’s feet were on the floor of 
our hole, and he was in no danger of 
sinking any more, but my mother’s 
grip had been so tight that it had nearly 
suffocated him and he could only gasp 
for breath. Before he could speak my 
mother had acted again. Having made 
arrangements to secure my father’s 
temporary safety, she sent my elder 
brother Jim off on my father’s bicycle 
to tell Mr. Humphries the builder to 
send a gang of men to extricate him. 
My younger brother Henry was sent 
to fetch Dr. Legg, and my mother ran 
back to the kitchen to make some beef 
tea. 

By the time my mother returned 
with the beef tea my father had 
recovered his breath. But as soon as 
he opened his mouth to explain that 
he was uninjured and in no danger, my 
mother began to pour hot beef tea 
down his throat from a large enamel 
jug. He tried to get out of the hole, 
but as my mother and I were sitting 
on his shoulders he was unsuccessful 
and, giving up the unequal struggle, he 
swallowed as much beef tea as my 
mother thought fit to pour out. 

In a short time my younger brother 
Henry returned accompanied by Dr. 
Legg. My mother went forward to 
meet them. 

“What can we do, Doctor?” she 
asked, wringing her hands. 

Dr. Legg mounted the rubbish-tip 
and bent sideways to examire my 
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father. He lifted my father’s eyelids 
and then studied his tongue. 

“Is there anything seriously wrong ’” 
asked my mother anxiously. 

Dr. Legg made a non-committal 
cluck. “Very difficult to tell, very 
difficult to tell,” he said. ‘Until I can 
make a more complete examination | 
would not like to venture an opinion.” 

“T feel all right,” said my father. 

“Very likely, very likely,” said Dr. 
Legg, striking a discouraging note. ‘In 
cases like this the patient often feels 
perfectly well. I have known a man in 
similar circumstances who remained 
quite calm and felt no pain at all, but 
when they dug him out one of his legs 
remained in the pit.” 

My mother began to sob, and my 
father looked worried. ‘You don’t 
think that is possible, Doctor?” he 
said. 

“Oh, no, most unlikely,” Dr. Legg 
told him in a voice that carried no 


assurance. “More likely to be your 
spinal column. Can you move your 
neck ?” 


My father tried to move his neck 
without success. 

“H’m,” said Dr. Legg. ‘‘We shall 
see, we shall see.” 

By this time my elder brother Jim 
was long overdue, and my mother was 
getting worried about him. If he did 
not arrive soon she knew that it would 
be too dark to dig my father out and 
he would have to stay there for the 
night. To meet this emergency she 
sent my younger brother Henry to the 
house to fetch my elder brother Jim’s 
scout tent, which my mother proposed 
to erect over my father’s head. My 
father viewed these preparations with 
concern. He said he did not want to 
stay in the rubbish-tip all night, and 
that he believed he could get out if we 
left him alone. But Dr. Legg said that 
it would be dangerous for my father to 
attempt to get out, as it was impossible 
to assess the extent of his injuries. 

“Then you'll have to get me out at 
once,” my father declared. Accord- 
ingly, while Dr. Legg attended my 
father, my mother, my younger brother 
Henry, and I started to demolish one 
side of the rubbish-tip. 

We had scarcely begun this labour 
when there was a howl of anguish from 
my father. He had been standing in a 
confined space for nearly two hours 
and was suffering from a severe attack 
of cramp. My mother did not realize 
this and believed that Dr. Legg’s 
apprehensions were confirmed. She 
seized the enamel jug and attempted 
to pour some more beef tea down my 
father’s throat. 

‘‘No more beef tea!” roared my 
father. ‘‘Get me out!” 
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“ But the paint’s wet, Sir!” 


“T know, I know. 


“Where is the pain?” asked the 
doctor. 

“In my leg,” my father yelled. 

My mother wanted us to renew our 
efforts to release my father, but Dr. 
Legg told us that it would be dangerous. 
He said that when we attacked the 
rubbish-tip it evidently increased my 
father’s pain, and that as so little of 
him was visible, the only thing to do 
would be to administer an anesthetic. 
He rushed round to his surgery and 
returned with his apparatus. 

While Dr. Legg fixed up his appara- 
tus, my mother, my younger brother 
Henry and I continued to demolish 
the rubbish-tip. When the doctor 
was ready he met with opposition 
from my father, who said that he 
did not want an anesthetic and that 
Dr. Legg would be better employed 
in helping to dig. My father was still 
arguing when my younger brother 
Henry let out a piercing shriek. He 
had caught sight of the rubber tube 
through which Dr. Legg intended to 
administer the anesthetic, and had 


mistaken it for a snake. My younger 
brother Henry jumped back from the 
rubbish-tip and started to run towards 
the house as fast as he could. 
“There’s a snake!” he shouted over 
his shoulder. 

My younger brother Henry’s cry 
caused confusion. Dr. Legg, my mother 
and I withdrew with great precipita- 
tion. My father, finding himself alone, 
freed his arms and climbed out of the 
hole. As he knelt on the tip, struggling 
for freedom, he scratched his knee on a 
piece of iron and experienced a sharp 
pain. 

“T’ve been bitten!” my father called 
out as he came hopping up the garden. 
My mother and Dr. Legg supported 
him to the bedroom, where the doctor 
examined the knee and made an 
incision. Then he rubbed in some oint- 
ment which made my father’s knee 
swell up like a balloon. It was a week 
before he could walk again. 

Dr. Legg had just finished attending 
my father when there was a knock at 
the door and my elder brother Jim 
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I’m sending my suit to the cleaners next week.” 


appeared, his head swathed in ban- 
dages. In his haste he had ridden my 
father’s bicycle into a wall and had cut 
his forehead. At the sight of him my 
mother swooned on the stairs and Dr. 
Legg had another patient. When she 
recovered, my mother declared that 
there was a curse on the rubbish-tip 
and on all who touched it. Her words 
made a great impression on my elder 
brother Jim, my younger brother 
Henry and me. My elder brother Jim 
said that it must be the curse of the 
Pharaohs, and my younger brother 
Henry and I went about for weeks 
expecting something terrible to happen 
to us for daring to attempt to discover 
a tribe of ancient Egyptians ruled by a 
mysterious white woman. 

After this my mother made my 
father fence off the corner at the bottom 
of the garden to prevent us from 
reaching it. But this measure was 
really unnecessary. Nothing would 


have induced my elder brother Jim, 
my younger brother Henry or me to 
go near it again. 
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“ Dah ver Dah vez Dah dee duppah dum dum— 
no, dash it, that’s ‘Lights Out.” 


Revelry 


““B NSOBRIETY,” as my Aunt Rachel used to say, 
pursing her lips, “is no fit subject for jest.” It 
annoyed her when Uncle George used to make people 

laugh by describing how, as a young man, he had got very 

drunk on one occasion and tried to knock a policeman’s hat 
off, although actually the policeman was only a mirage, so 
no real harm was done. In these days when nobody can 
afford to get intoxicated, quite apart from moral or patriotic 
scruples, the nearest we can get is to recall past excesses. 

We were discussing it at the club the other day, and 

Sympson made the startling statement that almost every- 

body got drunk at least once in their lives. 

“There are five of us here,” he said, ‘‘and if we are all 
truthful I think it will be found that we can all recall 
getting drunk at least once. I myself, although my sobriety 
has been a by-word for many years past, can. still 
remember, with feelings of mingled shame and satisfaction, 
going to bed under a horse-trough in the Cromwell Road 
on the night of the Coronation of George V, under the 
impression that I was safely in my bedroom at my hotel. 
I even went so far as to put my shoes neatly in the gutter 
so that they would be collected and cleaned.” 

Judson blushed slightly and then said that although he 
had been a teetotaller for years, he had as a young man had 
a peculiar experience on several occasions. He was not 
conscious during the evening of getting drunk, and he was 
able to get home without disgrace, undress, don his 
pyjamas, and get into bed. But the strange thing was that 
four or five times, on waking in the morning, he found that 
he was lying with his head at the foot of the bed and his 
feet propped up on the pillow at the head of the bed. 
When this happened for the seventh time he gave up 
drink altogether. 
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““When I was a lad of sixteen,” said Perkins, ‘I was on 
a bicycle-tour and stopped at a farmhouse in the West 
Country to inquire the way, and the kindly farmer’s wife, 
struck by my handsome and ingenuous features, offered 
me a glass of a home-made drink called perry, which |] 
presumed to be a local substitute for lemonade. It was 
thirsty weather, and I replenished my glass no fewer than 
seven times. I then rode away, feeling strangely refreshed 
and exhilarated. Presently I passed another bicycle, coming 
in the opposite direction, and I remember noticing that it 
was being ridden by a Jersey cow. I dismounted in some 
surprise and gazed after it. When I tried to remount the 
bicycle I discovered that it now had eight wheels, all of 
which were revolving at a tremendous pace, although, by 
some freak of nature, the bicycle itself remained stationary. 
Next morning I appeared in the local Court charged with 
stealing a steam-roller, and a month later I joined the 
Band of Hope, of the local branch of which I am still a 
vice-president.” 

Carstairs said that when he first got a job in Fleet Street 
he was told that he would never get on unless he were 
continually drunk, and so he tried it. He did not want to 
get drunk, but he was a modest young fellow always 
willing to benefit by the advice of his elders and _ betters, 
and anxious to take any steps necessary to become 
proficient in his job. So he asked the sub-editor of the 
paper he was on, a man named Wilkins, to take him out 
and show him how to get drunk. Wilkins had rather a 
reputation as a drinker. 

“After five hours’ steady imbibing,” said Carstairs, 
“Wilkins was lying on the floor unconscious, but I myself 
was unaffected except for a slight feeling of melancholy; 
and this inability to get even mildly drunk has dogged 
me through life.” 

We looked at him enviously as he drained his tankard, 
and he then rose to his feet very unsteadily and tried to 
walk out of the room through the large bookcase which 
stands opposite the door. 
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Long-suffering Sergeant. ““WE GOT ANOTHER ARF-HOUR TO GO YET. J DON’T KNOW WHAT TO DO WITH YER.” 
Rookie (suggestively). “'THERE’S SOME TREES OVER THERE, SERGEANT.” 
Sergeant. “Yrs, T KNow. But THERE AIN’T ANY ROPES.” 


Bert Thomas, June 27th, 1917 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Youth in the Stern 

One feels sorry for Lady Harriet CavenpisH. What did 
it avail to have the beautiful Duchess of DEvoNSHIRE for 
your adored mamma if your father kept his mistress and her 
bastards at Chatsworth and Devonshire House and on the 
lawful wife’s death belatedly made an honest woman of her 
supplanter? These intimate miseries, and their mitigations, 
inevitably loom larger in the letters of Hary-O (Murray, 
18/-), child and débutante, than the contemporary 
Napoleonic Wars. By nature an agreeable rattle, and a 
generous admirer of her lovelier sister, HARRIET was a 
partie but not a beauty. Her relatives multiplied their 
designs to marry her; but their gaudiest bait was her 


cousin, Lord ALTHORP, whom HaRRIET describes as spending 
his waking days in pink and a jockey-cap. She finally chose 
her aunt’s discarded paramour, the first Lord GRANVILLE— 
a fait accompli which closes the present series of letters. 
These have been admirably edited by her grandson, Sir 
GEORGE LEVESON GowER. Their writer’s best-intentioned 
friend seems to have been her governess, SELINA TRIMMER, 
whose efforts to shield her charges from the Melbourne set 
—known to HARRIET as les agneaux—appear comical enough 
in the light of their comparatively wolfish surroundings. 





Lux in Tenebris 


With no editorial preliminaries, and therefore it is to be 
supposed at the direct invitation of a publishing house 
noted for intelligent enterprise, twenty-three distinguished 
men and women briefly expound, in a volume with the 
simple title of J Believe (ALLEN AND Unwin, 15/-), their 
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personal philosophies. Together they have made a book 
which is (or should be) a delight to the reader; but it is the 
despair of the reviewer who has not at his disposal the 
space of a Quarterly article. For how can he discuss, on a 
critical postcard, the Thomist metaphysics of MaRITArn and 
the lucid psychological sociology of RussELL, the un- 
animism of JuLes Romarns and the serenely balanced 
humanism of HaveLock ELiis? All that he can profitably 
do is register his pleasure that in these dark days, when 
authority must needs keep a stricter eye on the spoken and 
the written word, such benevolent revolutionaries as 
HALDANE and Laski, HoGBEN and SrRAcHEY may still 
have their say. It is proof that the liberty of thought and 
conscience for which we are fighting has not, after all, been 
lost in the process. There is evidence, it is true, that most if 
not all of these essays were written before war came upon us 
(as HAVELOCK ELLIs’s must certainly have been), but more 
than one of the writers has added a postscript to testify that 
the calamity has not altered 

his essential beliefs. And that 

is as it should be, where funda- 

mentals are the question and 

sincerity is the aim. 


French Retrospect 


Paris, standing for things 
which the German in his animal 
arrogance can never under- 
stand, is temporarily no more ; 
and this is not a bad moment 
at which to read Miss JANET 
FLANNER’S An American in 
Paris (Hamish HAMILTON, 
10/6). Most of the sketches of 
people which are here collected 
have appeared in the New 
Yorker above the pen-name of 
“Genét”’; they range widely 
from unimportant impressions, 
no more than superior gossip, 
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the imports of arms from all quarters. The author particu. 
larly enjoyed meeting the leaders of the Eighth Route 
Army, pre-eminent in guerilla warfare. She has faith in the 
ultimate victory of China. She makes some shrewd com. 
ments on British diplomacy in Asia and elsewhere. A lively 
work, illustrated by excellent photographs. 





Cooks’ Tales 


If there was ever a woman who, firmly convinced of her 
own wisdom and righteousness, enjoyed pointing out the 
lack of these qualities in others, it was the author of Ann 
Cook and Friend (3/6), which, with notes and introduction 
by Miss Recunta Burnett, has now been added by the 
OxrorD LirERaRY PREss to their Oxford Bookshelf series. 
Mrs. ANN Cook, who flourished in the mid-eighteenth century 
and bore the name of her trade, was fortunate in the friend. 
ship of another cook employed in the neighbourhood, who 
seems to have been as gentle, 
helpful and happy—if peculiar 
—as Mrs. Cook was pugnacious 
and self-assertive. The story 
of this friend’s life which she 
tells might almost have been 
written by GoLDsMITH. Mrs. 
Cook’s own story is so full of 
complicated quarrels that it is 
rather difficult to follow. As for 
her cookery recipes in which 
“half a hundred oysters ” 
stream from her pen, coupled 
with strange things such as 
“Pigeons Paradised,” they 
must obviously be left untried 
till unrationed days. 





Place to Place 


To those pedestrians who for 
one reason or another have 
little or no chance of taking a 





of mere givers of good parties 


holiday during this summer, 








to most intelligent estimates of 
people who matter. The book 
opens with a study of QUEEN 
Mary which is sympathetic 
but difficult to reconcile with 
the title; it ends with one of 
HITLER written some years ago but accurate in its assessment 
and containing the interesting information that although 
seventy thousand photographs of this unfortunate face are 
filed in Berlin its gold tooth has been brilliantly excluded 
from allof them. Picasso is very well covered, and so is Mr. 
Buuitrt, America’s individual Ambassador to Paris, of whom 
it was said that he rose from the rich; there are companion 
pictures of the four great dressmakers of Paris, and an 
admirable commentary on the best of recent French crimes. 





News from China 

Mrs. VioLeT CrEssy-Marcks has already won a great 
name as an explorer and traveller. Journey into China 
(HoppER AND Sroveuton, 21/-) describes her travels 
through Burma, Yunnan and other Western Provinces, con- 
cluding with a visit to Koko Nor Lake in Tibet. It is an 
up-to-date account and gives a complete picture of the 
China which is free from Japanese domination. Interesting 
details are given of the shifts which the Chinese are making 
to resist the invader. There is also much information about 





Come for a Walk (METHUEN, 
8/6) will prove as adequate 
a substitute as is likely to 
come their way. Written 
and illustrated by Mr. JAMEs 
THORPE, this is a book into 
which you can take a happy dip times and again, and so 
transport yourself to many of the beautiful districts of 
England, Scotland and Wales, with a knowledgeable 
and kindly guide to direct your footsteps. Happily 
Mr. THORPE is no speed-addict. “‘My own range of distance 
for a day’s walk is,” he says, “round about twenty miles. This 
allowance permits me to rest or loiter when I wish to and 
to appreciate what I see.” Surely here are words of wisdom. 





Publicity 


Who punctured the neck of an old squire when he was 
sitting in the village inn is the question Miss JoANNA CANNAN 
invites us to answer in Death at the Dog (GOLLANC2Z, 7,6). 
This puncture was successful inasmuch as it produced the 
fatal result, but so many people had reason to detest the 
victim that modest Detective-Inspector Northeast had no easy 
task in discovering by whom he had been slain. Although 
as a detective story Miss CANNAN’s tale runs an exciting 
enough course, it is for her style and characterization that 
she must be given many well-deserved asterisks of merit. 
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Beawarn Partaroct 








And We Shall Shock Them... 


"I HERE’S never been anything of this sort in one of my Epilogues before,” he said looking over my shoulder. 
“And I hope there won’t be again,” said I. ‘It’s a Junkers Ju. 52. Packed full of Huns, I gather, and 
you are now standing exactly underneath it. But feel no alarm. 


eens 


“The Minister of Information has asked me to point out that this pestilential-looking object has a span of ninety-six 
feet and a length of sixty-two. Also that it possesses three engines, a square-cut rudder and sharply tapered wings. Seen 
coming towards you the blain will appear like this. A drunken windmill sitting on a tight-rope if you will. Or you can 
say that the hole in the middle is where Hitler looks out, and the two at the sides are for Himmler and Hess.” 











“And what do I do when I see it?” 

“You report it instantly to the nearest police-station, leaving Toby on guard. Unless of course it begins to drop 
parachutists, as it quite probably will. In that case you use your own discretion, and if you have a blunderbuss or a 
machine-gun about you so much the better. ‘Seen sideways,’ continues the Minister in his chatty way, ‘this abominable 
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conveyance threatening the last stronghold of freedom in Europe and stuffed with the nastiest-looking lot of black- 
guards who ever defiled the fair face of Christendom since the days of Attila, will offend the gaze of a proud and patriotic 
people in the following manner, giving an excellent view of its tail.’” 





“It seems to me,” argued my old friend, “that a proud and patriotic people ought to be equipped with field-glasses 
and make their observations from a deep ditch with plenty of brambles over the top of it. Just in case it turned out to 
be a bomber, and not a troop-carrier, you know. And what if it didn’t come during the day-time, but in the middle of 
the night?” 

* By night all bats are grey,” I said, “‘and the Minister of Information hasn’t told me what sort of noise it makes, so 
I can’t help you there. But in three-quarter profile (the most unpleasant of all,in my opinion) the menace to what is 
left of Western Civilization can be recognized thus— 





“There are several other kinds which I haven’t room for, but this kind is supposed to be the worst. Directly you see 
it you cry ‘Gad a troop cometh!’ and get to the telephone, though I dare say a lot of other people will have noticed it 
before you join the queue. The really comforting reflection about these revolting air-charabanes is that all the passengers 
will have said good-bye to their foul breeding-places forever before they start. No return tickets are available. Our 
Navy, our Air Force, our Army, our parachutists, and pot-shotters intend to make that quite clear.” 

“Ts that all you want to say about them?” 

“All for the moment. There are so many other things to think about. France, the Mediterranean, Italy, America, 
money, munitions, food. How long will Hitler stick it? Will all the ravaged and subject nations be starved this autumn? 
Have I time to learn how to spot aeroplanes, pot aeroplanes, dig for victory, pig. for victory, measure craters, look for 
traitors, practise drills, pay my bills, put out incendiary bombs, stifle rumours, avoid unnecessary evacuation, and carry 
on with my ordinary job all at the same time? But damme I mean to do it.” 

“Even so, there’s a big thing you’ve forgotten,” said Mr. Punch, ‘“‘and that’s visiting the sick and wounded. | ‘ve 
a call to make myself at the present moment.” 

“And you’re taking with you ig 

“As you observe, my 


One Hundted and slinety-Erghth Volume” 
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